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the information possessed still rested on the word of Marco Polo. In the efforts 
to determine the relation of the East Asiatic coast to the West coast of America, 
Japan is represented now nearer one coast, now nearer the other, being moved 
about in the Pacific much as were the fabulous islands of an earlier day in the 
Atlantic, until the visit of the Portuguese near the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

Sixty-eight maps are referred to and described between 1502 and 1550, in 
which there is representation of the island, but the confusion of cartographers 
is particularly noted, beginning in the second half of this period. With some 
of these cartographers, it was laid down as a part of Asia, with others it was 
identified as one of the West India Islands. 

Part II opens with a consideration of the discovery of Japan by the Portu- 
guese in the year 1542, and of the accounts of their discovery and subsequent 
relations with the Island as given by Galvano and the Jesuit missionaries who 
accompanied and followed Francis Xavier. Among the new maps of the region 
which are of Portuguese origin the author gives full description and explanation 
of such important publications as are those of Diego Homen of the years 1558, 
1561, 1568, of Vaz Dourando, of Lazaro Luiz, and of Henricus a Langren, 
whose map appears in the Itinerario and Reys-Geschrift of Linschoten. In 
this last named work we find an account, fully analyzed by Graf Teleki, of 
the transplanting of Portuguese knowledge to Holland, Portugal failing to keep 
in control her attempted trade monopoly with Japan. 

In the closing years of the Sixteenth Century, the Netherlands became the 
center, not only of great commercial enterprises embracing within their scope 
the regions of the Far East, but also the great center of the reform movements 
in map-making. The author refers to the work of Mercator, Ortelius, Jode, 
Hondius and Langren, with special reference to their representations of the 
regions here in question. In that part of his work in which Graf Teleki calls 
attention to the journeys of Quast and Vries, he gives the original record with 
a parallel German translation. In his concluding chapters we find adequate 
treatment of the discoveries of the Russians and of their contribution to the 
geographic knowledge of Japan, with a record of the gradual acquaintance with 
the other islands of the empire to north and south, embracing Formosa and 
the Kuriles. To his work twenty full pages of splendid map reproductions are 
added, covering the period from 1492 to 1811, and a valuable bibliography. 
Graf Teleki's atlas is one of superior excellence, a model for those who have 
in contemplation a history of the cartography of any other single country. 

E. L. Stevenson. 

A Journey in Southern Siberia. The Mongols, Their Religion and Their 
Myths. By Jeremiah Curtin. xiv and 319 pp. Maps, ills., indexes. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 1909. 3.9 x 6. 

Without being in any sense a philologist, the late Jeremiah Curtin was a 
facile linguist. His acquaintance with sixty languages is somewhat of a marvel 
to those who do not know how easy a new language is of acquisition by such 
as have passed their tenth language. This record of sixty languages means no 
more than that Mr. Curtin was equipped with a supply of tools beyond the 
provision which most literary men have. A tool-chest can be valued only by the 
product exhibiting the use made of its equipment. Frequently the polyglot 
student collects new languages much as a squirrel collects nuts; Mezzofanti, 
for a lucid instance of the case in point, is best remembered for his knowledge 
of fifty languages, yet his literary remains are comprised in but a single item, 
and that stupid. 

Curtin is best recalled as the translator of Sienkiewicz, a service now by no 
means so highly esteemed as when that Pole was a literary fashion. This little 
volume is of far more worth, for in it we have the results of Curtin's utiliza- 
tion of one of the obscurer languages of his acquisition, that of the Buriat, 
the little-known Mongols of Lake Baikal, on three sides of which and on its 
only island, Olkhon, they are now settled. The results are so valuable, the 
record is so intimate, as to move to great regret that Mr. Curtin did not more 
employ his linguistic equipment for independent product. 

The Buriat have received Russian study ere this, but it has altogether been 
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such study as would suggest itself to the political adminstrator dealing with an 
inferior civilization and the government problems which it offers. This is the 
first general study of the drones of the Mongol race who were stay-at-homes in 
the great era when their kind swept along to the conquest of Asia and to the 
delivery of a threat which caused Europe to quail. Supported by a most con- 
siderable mass of newly collected legend, this posthumous narrative will long 
stand as the standard ethnographic authority upon this interesting folk. 

W. C. 

Palestine. Depicted and Described by G. E. Franklin, xx and 219 pp. Map, 
ills. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London. 1911. 10s. 6d. 9x6. 

For any work upon this theme and of this general character the standard 
of comparison must long remain Thomson's '"The Land and the Book." That 
was a work of the best scholarship of its day, of the utmost reverence in the 
treatment of holy scenes. It is one of the classics of literature. In the half 
century which has elapsed, Palestine has been far more disclosed. Our knowl- 
edge is based upon the accurate determinations conducted by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. The result appears in this volume; many things that in 
Thomson's time were uncertain have now been made clear, many things then 
unknown have come to light, the accuracy of photography affords us truer 
pictures than the most reverent pencil, and this work, if for nothing other, is 
welcome by reason of its 376 views of spots famous in sacred history. 

From the essential conditions of its theme any work on Palestine must be 
far more than a guidebook to the traveler or a handbook for the reader. It 
cannot help being a commentary on Scripture. Mr. Franklin has preserved a 
safe path through intricacies over which many theological battles have been 
fought, a task of peculiar difficulty for the geographer of the Holy Land, since 
even so simple a matter as place determination not infrequently engages with 
basic matters of several confessions of faith. In minor matters the author 
might have shown himself to better advantage as tolerant of error made by 
earlier travelers. The careful historian will not always dismiss quite so cava- 
lierly the consensus of ancient tradition. Despite these minor blemishes, the 
volume should be an interesting companion for such as make the pilgrimage to 
Palestine and it will certainly prove of value in the library equipment of 
evangelical pastors. William Churchill. 

EUROPE 

Turkey and Its People. By Sir Edwin Pears. vi and 409 pp. Index. 
George H. Doran Co., New York, 1912. S3. 50. %% x 5^. 

None of Sir Edwin Pears's works could, perhaps, better reveal the great 
value of his Oriental researches to English-speaking students than this accurate 
description of the heterogeneous components making up the Ottoman population. 
Those of us who have had the advantage of listening to his lectures in Robert 
College well remember how we marveled at the thoroughness of his knowledge 
of matters pertaining to the East. The same impression is felt on reading his 
book. This is not a mere traveler's tale. Rather, the sum total of almost half 
a century's experience is set forth in these 400 pages. The writer has known, 
often intimately, a great many representatives of every race in Turkey. He has 
learned almost to become a Turk when in the company of Turks, or an Ar- 
menian when with Armenians, and generally to adapt himself to the environ- 
ment conditioning the lives of the inhabitants of his place of residence. 

It is particularly in describing the Greeks of the Turkish Empire that Sir 
Edwin is abundantly equipped. His descriptions bring to light the Greek type 
as evolved from the Byzantine. The transformation the race has undergone 
under the influence of its Turkish masters is also well shown. His reference 
to Greek communities which, while preserving their religion, have lost their 
own language and speak nothing but Turkish, is an excellent example of the 
influence one race may exert on another even though they have no social in- 
tercourse within the same city walls. In this case, religion has been the only 
barrier to complete fusion with the Mohammedan element. Sir Edwin's re- 
marks on the Greek Church in this respect are pertinent. His exhaustive study 



